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Dear Paut VI: War, they say, is Hell. 
A truism, certainly, but an incisive 
truism. Which lis presumably one very 


good reason (behind your public 
appeal for January 1 to be recognised 
throughout the world as a day dedi- 
cated to prayers for peace. But now, 
are you really serious in your pro- 
fessed desire to see peace and good- 
will among men on earth? Subjective- 
ly, no doubt you are. But objectively, 
we doubt it. We doubt it very much. 
And even more do we doubt the pro- 
fessed devotion to peace which you 
persistently claim, ‘but which evident- 
ly gives you so little strength of self 
as this, that you are forced to the 
mendacity and hypocrisy of ‘the re- 
marks you made on December 15. 
Frankly, those remarks were couched 
in the tone of a subordinate military 
bureaucrat, ridden with self-doubt 
and anxiety, and with plenty of pro- 
jected hostility. How else to explain 
your implication that all pacifists are 
cowards? It is a shameful and dismay- 
ing spectacle ‘to see you speaking in 
this manner at a time when we are 
possibly heading sooner than we 
realise towards ‘a planetary barbecue. 


Indeed, it is out of shame and dismay 
that we are writing you ‘this letter. 
And paradoxically, by so doing we 
are in fact paying you some small 
compliment. If, for example, you were 
a hired spokesman for the Johnson 
Administration, we would feel pro- 
found contempt but no shame, since 
we do not identify with that Adminis- 
tration. But you are ‘the representa- 
tive leader of an ‘international com- 
munity with which some of our 
readers do identify, and with which 
even unbelievers such as we can at 
times feel a little sympathy. At its 
best, it is a community which knows 
no national boundaries and which, ‘in 
spite of ideological differences, 
possesses the tolerance, breadth of 
mind, and generosity of spirit to num- 
ber people like Simone Weil, Charles 
Peguy, Jacques Maritain, Gabriel 
Marcel, Georges Bernanos, Grahame 
Greene, Thomas Merton, Philip Berri- 
gan, Gordon Zahn, Dorothy Day, and 
many other earnest, decent souls 


among ‘its congregation: writers and 
thinkers for whose talent, integrity, 
and sensitivity we have, profound 
respect. 
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Then, in what does your crime con- 
sist? It is 'that you have taken up, 
whether wilfully or unintentionally, a 
deceptively convenient smear-word 
and used it in a disgraceful manner, 
simply in order 'to defame and do dirt 
on those people who happen to be- 
lieve in ‘the most subversive doctrine 
on man’s earth: pacifism, non-violence, 
the law of love, call it what you will. 
When you parrot about “the most 
universal values’, etc, etc, and at the 
same time damn pacifism as “a ‘base 
and slothful concept of life”, you are 
dabbling in ethical nihilism, nothing 
more, nothing less. You are falling 
prey ‘to precisely ‘that same collective 
delusion whiich has fastened on the 
minds of men in our modern world, 
that is, the notion that ethical values 
no longer have any political relevance 
in our present situation, but are seen 
merely as private virtues. In other 
words, you are ‘advocating a mons- 
trously ‘immoral position which is 
absolutely incompatible with Christ- 
jan doctrine. 


Ethical insights 


Can you not see the falsity of your 
position? Though you talk about 
“love” a great deal in your sermons, 
and ‘though you probably recognise 
“love” ‘as some sort of transcen- 
dental absolute, yet ‘in practice it is 
now perfectly clear from your re- 
marks ‘that you do not accept Martin 
Buber’s wise counsel that, difficult 
though ‘it may be, our ‘task is 'to drive 
“the ploughshare of the normative 
principle” (that is, real human love) 
“nto ithe hard soil of political fact”. 
You are, it now seems, yet another 
example of the “crackpot realist” 
who is unable to transcend ‘the given 
context of ‘the political power struc- 
tures and realise ‘that ethical insights 
are still valid in political conduct. 


From exactly what sources do you 
derive your notions about ‘“paci- 
fism ”’? It is impossible to respect your 
position when your concepts of paci- 
fism seem to derive from the same 
sources as almost everybody else, as 
if you had picked them up from Time, 
Life, Fortune, Reader’s Digest, Paris- 
Match, and so forth, precisely the 
kind of vulgar rubbish ‘that fies 


A pax 


on the Pope! 


** It is to be hoped that the exaltation of the ideal of peace 
inay not favour the cowardice of those who fear that it may 
be their duty to give their life for the service of their own 
country and of their own brothers, when these are engaged 
in the defence of justice and liberty and who seek only a 
flight from their responsibility, from the risks that are 
necessarily involved in the accomplishment of great duties 
and generous exploits. Peace is not pacifism, it does not 
mask a base and slothful concept of life, but it proclaims 
the most universal values of life, truth, justice, freedom, 


love ’ — Paul VI, Rome, December 15 


Pope kisses South Vietnam flag 


around in every barber’s shop and 
dentist’s waiting room. They are 
hardly sophisticated notions, are 
they? They are pitifully representa- 
tive of ‘the kind of thinking which 
asserts that pacifism is largely nega- 
tive emotionalism, a sentimental but 
well-meaning protest against the 
horror of war; that pacifism will not 
stand up to hard-headed intellectual 
inspection; 'that pacifism ‘is not a real- 
istic alternative but a futile attempt 
to evade reality; that pacifists have 
not really thought through their posi- 
tion and iits implications; that paci- 
fiists are naive believers ‘in the good- 
ness of man, who cannot face up to 
the ugly facts of human evil, original 
sin, pride and greed, the struggle for 
survival, or whatever other bogeyman 
you care to dredge up. 


Now, if this were indeed ‘the pacifist 
position, it would certainly not be a 
very strong one. It would in fact be 
a stupefying counsel of defeat and 
despair. It would go against 'the grain 
of every human instinct to oppose 
tyranny, injustice, and authoritarian- 
ism. But of course, 'this is not pacifism. 
You might conceivably have some 
kind of case if you had criticised paci- 
fists who are not realistic in their 
political analysis, those who ‘think 
that love can be easily applied to 
human conflict and at little cost, those 
who self-righteously and complacently 
regard all their own actions as being 
free from ‘moral ambiguity. However, 
this was not your style. To you, paci- 
fism per se is base and slothful, and 
“ peace is not pacifism ”’. Are we then 
to conclude that you agree with 
Orwell’s savage irony, that “ peace is 
war’? 


You see, the ‘immeasurable superior- 
ity of pacifism (tut ‘tut, there’s that 
moral righteousness creeping through 
again!) derives not from the pacifist 
horror of war, but from ‘the fact that 
in ‘the present world situation paci- 
fiists have located ‘the central prob- 
lem, which ‘is the struggle for the 
hearts and wills of men. The funda- 
mental issue, of which you should not 
need to be reminded, 'is not primarily 
a military one; the real war iis an 
inner war, for if we cannot defeat 
fear, guilt, and ‘the other energisers 
of, militarism in the human mind, 
then it will make no difference what- 


ever happens in the external power 
struggle. On ‘the basis of your re- 
marks on December 15 iit is hardly 
believable that you have even begun 
to understand this. 


War critic 


Well, the loss fis yours. Pacifism ‘is the 
best, nay, the only weapon by means 
of which war and violence and in- 
equality may be overcome, precisely 
because lit unleashes the tremendous 
power of the desire for peace and 
freedom wherever those desires exist. 
And tthey exist everywhere: the re- 
vulsion against modern war is well- 
nigh international, and the kind of 
society ‘that pacifists want is already 
universally present in the heart, 
though now generally submerged. 
That society can be brought into 
existence piecemeal, everywhere, by 
pacifism; but in the course of bring- 
ing it ‘into existence there are some 
demonic forces, political, social, psy- 
chological, and spiritual, that we shall 
have to grapple with, especially in 
trying to initiate outer changes. St 
Paul was referring to just these kinds 
of forces when he wrote the following, 
with which you must surely be 
familiar: 


“For we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principal- 
ities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” 


Then, your job, if you can stomach 
the implications, is to serve as a 
trenchant critic of ‘the international 
power-state (which, for a start, en- 
tails renouncing your Church’s mone- 
tary investments in national war- 
economies) and to act as ‘the revolu- 
tionising leaven within our Western 
war-culture, instead of allowing your- 
self to ‘be identified with that power- 
state and ‘that war-culture and 
thereby serving effectively as their 
bulwark. This means more honest 
speech, more honest intentions, and 
more honest acts from you, and less 
Papal Bull at periodic ‘intervals on 
the religious calendar. A Pax on You! 
Take that not as a curse, but as our 
blessing 'to you for the New Year. 


ANDREW MANN 
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How Amnesty rejected the 
Greek embassy prisoners 


The Sunday Times colour supplement 
of December 17 featured an article, 
“Absent Friends,” concerning the 
work of Amnesty International, the 
London-based international charity 
for the release and relief of “ Prison- 
ers of Conscience ” and their depend- 
ents. The article consisted mainly of 
case-histories plus photographs of 
fourteen such “Prisoners of Con- 
science ”. 

Inevitably perhaps, the names, faces 
and histories of Andrei Sinyavsky, 
Yuli Daniel, Mihajlo Mihajlov, Mikis 
Theodorakis, and Sheikh Abdullah 
reappear, ‘breeding familiarity, with 
or without contempt. We are invited 
to recognise the beneficiaries of Am- 
nesty’s concern. But is this not unfair 
to Amnesty, which since its founding 
in 1961, has made a point of working 
as much for the almost unknown, if 
not nameless, victims of persecution 
the world over as for the heroic and 
highlighted personalities such as 
those listed above? 

And did not Victor Reuther, speaking 
at the first Amnesty International 
Human Rights Day Lecture on Decem- 
ber 10, praise and encourage the 
organisation to occupy itself even 
more with the less notorious cases. 
But the press is confined to sensation- 
alism, if not by definition then by 
mediocrity. And of course, it is too 
much to expect amateurs, whether 
inside charitable organisations or in 
the press, to appreciate the real situ- 
ation of those two Cold War purvey- 
ors and victims, Sinyavsky and Daniel. 
However, in contrast to this impres- 
Sive gallery of foreign victims of 
foreign injustice, we read: ‘‘ Britain 
has no Amnesty prisoners”. We must 
contest this utterly. Of course, if the 
Sunday Times reporter meant that 
there are no persons detained in this 
country considered by Amnesty to be 
“Prisoners of Conscience,” we would 
agree, and deplore the fact. 


But if by “Prisoners of Conscience ”’, 
- Amnesty cases - we understand 
“people who find themselves in 
captivity because of their beliefs, 
religious or political”, as long as they 
have not ‘advocated nor have been 
guilty of violence, racialism or espion- 
age’, are we not perfectly entitled to 
ask: What about Terry Chandler, 
Mike Randle, and Del Foley, sen- 
tenced to 15, 12 and 6 months prison 
respectively for protesting against the 
present military regime in Greece at 
the Greek Embassy on April 28? Are 
they not “‘ Prisoners of Conscience ”’? 
Amnesty International says no. 


Significantly, Amnesty International 
does not contest that the three men 
did not commit or advocate violence, 
nor that their protest was one of 
“conscience”. In a statement, dated 
December 19, 1967, the International 
Secretariat says: 


“Although Amnesty International 
has kept a careful watch on the 
case, the International Secretariat 
has not felt able to adopt the indi- 
vidauls sentenced as a result of the 
demonstration that took place at 
the Greek Embassy in April this 
year. It is felt that the principle of 
. diplomatic immunity as expressed 
in the UN Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations of 1961 must 
be supported and that there are 
other means of expressing disap- 
proval of any regime’s policies open 
‘to those who live in the UK. 
“The heavy sentences imposed on 
a few individuals. are, the Interna- 
tional Secretariat feels, dispropor- 
_‘tionately severe and we give our 
full support to any campaign for 
- the reduction of the sentences.” 


Which means only one _ thing: 
Amnesty does not approve of protest 
demonstrations against the Embassy 
and/or official representatives of 
another country. Each man is entitled 
to his opinions, the saying goes; but 
Amnesty International is not so en- 
titled; for there ‘is nothing ‘in its con- 
stitution nor in its charter (United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, 
articles 18 & 19), that permits such 
an opinion, approval or disapproval. 


Again, “immunity” is an adaptable 
word. Foreigners can be immunised 
against local laws, but can one, in 
fact, immunise these same foreigners 
against local protest? Immunise no, 
protect yes. In point of fact, in this 
case, the protection required was 
minimal] and easy, the demonstration 
being non-violent and orderly from 
the time of ‘its very inception. 

Comparisons are not linvidiuos, so one 
freely remembers the “ protection” 
afforded to the officials of the Peoples 
Republic of China in London earlier 
this year. Jokes at the time about the 
freedom of 'the National Health Ser- 
vice even to Chinese Communists only 
help to underline that these officials 


were unprotected, attacked, and 
needed medical attention. 
Ironically, Chandler, Randle and 


Foley (indeed all the 41 accused) 
were not found guilty of any crime 
against the Greek Embassy or its 
officials, but simply of “ unlawful 
assembly”. And the fact ‘that this 
compromise verdict was eventually 
arrived at (the 41 defendants all 
agreed tto plead guilty) after consider- 
able negotiation and legal manipula- 
tion, should not detract from the fact 
that earlier charges of “ threatening 
behaviour”, “affray”, “forcible 
entry ” and “riot” - all implying vio- 
lence - were either dropped, dismissed 
or not proceeded with. Presumably, it 
was felt that these charges did not 
exactly fit the crime. 


Clearly, the whole demonstration and 
subsequent legal happenings cannot 
conceal the political nature of the 
whole adventure, and above all the 
political aspects of the judicial pro- 
ceedings, The accused stand as politi- 
cally accused, politically sentenced, 
politically iimprisoned. Britain has 
got political prisoners, “ Prisoners of 
Conscience,” Amnesty cases, pace the 
Sunday Times. And by not taking up 
these cases for adoption, or proposing 


support by the International Secre- 
tariat, Amnesty has taken an un- 
worthy political decision. 


But equally serious to my mind ‘is the 
failure of Amnesty to consider the 
incident in the context of “ civil dis- 
obedience ” generally. An important 
motion at the meeting of the execu- 
tive of 'the International Secretariat 
early last year in London approved 
the adoption as ‘Prisoners of Con- 
science” of ‘those persons accused 
and sentenced for refusal to serve in 
the armed forces of the USA, even if 
this refusal entailed an act of civil 
disobedience. 


One does not have to look very far 
for the automatic application of this 
principle to any form of conscientious 
protest, entailing any degree of civil 
disobedience, providing this does not 
include the perpetration or advocacy 
of violence. Amnesty has yet to do 
this, and to define its position un- 
ambiguously. 

And this surely is the crux of the 
matter. The British legal system, by 
not recognising the individual’s right 
to disobey on an iissue of “ con- 
science”, simply creates cases for 
itself that it cannot solve. Witness 
the legal contortions surrounding this 
simple case of conscientious protest 
on a parcel of Greek territory within 
the UK. 


Amnesty International has a long and 
admirable record of looking beyond 
the machinations and posturing of 
governments and semi-official institu- 
tions, wherever or whoever they may 
be. It is ardently to be hoped that 
Amnesty will not fail to face its res- 
ponsibilities this time, that it will 
adopt Terry Chandler and Mike 
Randle at the earliest opportunity 
(Del Foley, the other person con- 
demned 'to a ‘term of imprisonment, 
was only sentenced to 6 months and 
therefore does not qualify for adop- 
tion, though he can still be considered 
as a ‘Prisoner of Conscience ”’), and 
thus contribute to the growing de- 
mands for just and reasonable atti- 
tudes of the society towards those 
individuals compelled by “con- 
science” to voice and act out their 
protest. 

Andrew Mann is a student at the 
School of Oriental and African Stud- 
ies in London. He was formerly Head 
of the Investigation Department at 
Amnesty International. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


Christmas (as I write). Winter has 
England ‘in a grip of iron; trains are 
being delayed due ‘to icing on the 
conductor-rails, bread vans are being 
delayed due ‘to ‘icing on the cakes. 
Gas pressure drops (my bath-water 
was practically freezing as it hit the 
porcelain this morning). And as ‘the 
large white snow of Christmas cards 
through my letterbox turns to a buff 
slush of early bills, a seasonable mis- 
anthropy invades me, and it is time 
once again for my annual re-examin- 
ation of why I go on living in this 
country. Are the benefits of ‘the 
National Film Theatre, Marmite, 
BBC 2, National Health and the New 
Statesman competitions completely 
negated by the Daily Telegraph, 
closing ‘time, all-figure phone num- 
bers, bingo and New Statesman 
editorials? 

And ‘anyway, where would one go? 
Of the three magic countries, 1967 
saw Greece lost to the enemy, and 
Israel blot her copybook. Which 
leaves only Cuba. Good luck Fidel. 


* * * 


Cuba, ‘by 'the way, seems to be work- 
ing up a brisk ‘trade in international 
conferences; earlier this year there 
was ‘the OLAS conference, next week 
(January 4-11), an international cul- 
tural congress. Big names from every- 
where ‘include the Anne Zeigler and 
Webster Booth of the existentiialists, 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de 
Beauvoir, and our own Adrian 
Mitchell. It’ll be interesting 'to see 
who turns up from the United States. 


* * ” 


Something I overheard at Dingo the 
night ‘before ‘it closed and have been 
meaning to mention ever since: a 
middle-aged man talking to his wife 
during ‘the first lintermission: “It 
might be funny for the younger 
people, for those who didn’t see the 
last war.” “ But John, the language.” 
She wanted to know if soldiers really 
use all those words. But before he 
had finished explaining about soldiers 
swearing to prove their masculinity, 
she was asking about something that 
disturbed ther even more. “And 
those men, John, leaving a fellow 
soldier to die like ‘that. That’s so 
callous - men don’t do things like that, 
do they? ” “ Yes,” he said, “I’ve seen 
it happen.” 

Suddenly I realised that he had never 
told her about his war experiences 
before. 


* * * 


Flying into London in a few hours, as 
I write, and unfortunately out again 
by ‘the time you read this, is a group 
from Berkeley, California, called 
Country Joe and the Fish. They’re 
coming ‘to appear at the Circus Alpha 
Centauri benefit at the Roundhouse, 
so if you didn’t see that, you'll have 
missed them. Never mind; their first 
LP has just been issued ‘in this 
country, and iit contains some of the 
best words and music since Dylan. My 
own favourite track - “‘ Not so Sweet 
Martha Lorraine” - has also been 
released as a Single. Apparently their 
latest album in America contains 
some of the toughest ‘anti-Vietnam 
war material so far recorded. 


* * * 


In New York, they decided to declare 
the war over, and 
Washington Square Park . “But 
what’s going to happen?” asked an 
anxious police chief of singer Phil 
Ochs. “ Counter-absurdity,” came the 
reply. 


- I suppose iit all ‘comes down to ‘that, 


eventually. A preposterous new year 
to both my readers, and thanks’ for 
the socks, Granny. 


celebrate iin. 
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Stop It Committee (Americans in 
Britain for US Withdrawal from Viet- 
nam) has recently been injecting new 
Spirit into the peace movement scene 
in this country. Here, Robert Hurwitt 
discusses the committee, its aims, 
activities, and future plans. 


The emphasis is on resistance: resis- 
tance to Johnson’s dirty war in every 
way that might be feasible for 
Americans living in Britain. The goals 
of Stop It Committee, however, go 
beyond their immediate demonstra- 
tions against American intervention in 
Vietnam and their support for 
American draft resisters. “The move- 
ment in America has come to see that 
they have to change the whole 
society,” says Danny Schechter, a 
member of Stop It’s nine-man execu- 
tive committee. “We hope to help 
Britons see the war in a similar way.” 
Stop It does more than just hope. The 
committee has a Speakers Bureau, 
run by Terry Raymond, an attractive 
young redhead and another member 
of the executive committee. She dis- 
patches speakers on the war and on 
British complicity in America’s war 
effort to schools, colleges, and local 
groups. 

Terry’s husband, Aubrey, runs a study 
group for the committee, investigating 
both these problems in depth. The 
study programme is divided into two 
actual study groups, each meeting 
every other Sunday evening. One 
group, says Mr Raymond, “ is just sort 
of a general meeting for people to 
talk about the relationship of Vietnam 
policy to the Cold War, going back to 


about 1935.” This group, though 
organised at first simply to get every- 
body interested in the problem, has 
“a pretty high level of discussion 
now.” 


The second study group concentrates 
on Britain; its political structure, the 
protest movement here, and the 
country’s participation in the war. At 
present, the bulk of the work of this 
second group ‘is focused on British 
complicity in Vietnam. So far, says 
Aubrey, the group has discovered 
some ‘35 British companies produc- 
ing material for the war; a rise of 
500% in small arms exports to the 
United States, and a rise of 300% in 
chemical exports over last year; and 
we have information on at least two 
British universities with US Defence 
Department contracts.” 

In addition, the group iis looking into 
“major American war producers with 
British subsidiaries,’ and British ‘in- 
vestments ‘in south-east Asia, as well 
as “a couple of rumours that napalm 
is being produced here.” 


Major action 


Based on this research, Stop It Com- 
mittee iis planning a major action for 
March. Details for the demonstration 
are still in the early planning stages 
(guerrilla theatre projects are being 
considered, according to Danny 
Schechter). The present plan is to 
have a week of demonstrations round 
the entire country, tentatively set for 
March 11-15, focusing on the British 
industries that aid the American war 


Stan Scott 


DOMESTICITY 


Lighting two cigarettes both at once 

(My head leaning down to those gas jets 

A little too close for my own good) 

Then sitting on the old three-legged stool, 

I see the room change — 

The walls dissolving, yet static, still solid, 

Real as the smell of singed sideburn in my nose. 


But it’s a different world now. 


There is that cup of cold black coffee, 
That bag of brown sugar, that honey. 
There is that dozen small eggs, 


And there is you in the room. 


And there is you in the room. 
And there is you and I in the room, and 


— See: there are the others! — 


And there are all the breathing others 
Moving slowly through this room, 


— The eggs are daubed so whitely! — 


And there is you and I and us in this room, 
And there is you and I and us and them 
Here in this room —- and now, 


Suing. te For-years to come. ©)! 5 


O there are so many lights at green for Go! 
nih oe Though,the ruptured earth bleed bombs 


Sueran -wegtss | Pare oe 
Lie ras oe ict d pire 


effort. The demonstrations would be 
organised by local British groups, Mr 
Raymond said, with information com- 
piled by Stop It Committee. 


David Robinson, of Vietnam Solidarity 
Campaign, one of 'the groups invited 
to participate in the March actions in 
London, said that his organisation 
would sponsor a mass demonstration 
for the end of the week. “ March 
1950,” he explained, “was the first 
big demonstration in Vietnam against 
intervention. The Vietnamese have 
called for demonstrations ‘to com- 
memorate ‘it. The theme of the VSC 
action will be ‘solidarity with the 
Vietnamese people ’.” 


Cooperation between VSC and Stop It 
Committee ‘is, in itself, a hopeful sign 
for the future of the peace movement 
in Britain. Stop It also worked with 
VSC on the October 22 demonstration 
at Grosvenor Square. This stands in 
marked contrast to the Angry Arts 
Week last June, the first major action 
of Stop It, when VSC and Stop It 
members clashed over whether VSC 
could sell NLF literature and distri- 
bute copies of the decisions of the 
War Crimes Tribunal. 

Since then, Stop It has engaged ‘in a 
series of small, solo actions, most of 
them designed to get publicity for 
the organisation. “ Publicity is import- 
ant,” says Patty Gordon, a member of 
Stop It, “ because it lets people know 
that many Americans in Britain are 
opposed to this war.” And Harry 
Pincus, a member of the executive 
committee and, with Schechter and 
the Raymonds, one of the founders of 
Stop It, adds: “Before we were on 
the scene people demonstrating 
against the war were labelled anti- 
American. Now they can’t dismiss 
these actions so easily.” 

During the summer the committee 
engaged in several projects aimed at 
American tourists, including the 
publication of a tourist’s guide filled 
with information about the war. On 
October 16 and December 4 demon- 
strations were held by the committee 
in support of the anti-draft demon- 
strations in America. Altogether 18 
members of Stop It have turned in 
their draft cards, some to the US 
government, others to the NLF, in 
protest against the war. 


Delinquency 


The committee’s support for American 
draft resisters lis generally considered 
their most ‘important single project. 
Through an advertisement in The 
Times some weeks ago they launched 
a drive to collect funds to aid draft 
resisters. Along with the funds so far 
obtained have come numerous offers 
of assistance, including places to stay 
and jobs for American draft resisters 
who want to stay in Britain. The 
committee holds regular draft coun- 
selling sessions each Wednesday after- 
noon from 2-5 at 8 Rosslyn Hill (near 
Belsize Pk tube station), and it is also 
producing a pamphlet on immigration 
to Britain and ‘its relation to the draft. 
Harry Pincus explained that, “ though 
a person’ cannot be extradited for 
draft delinquency, all ‘sorts. of in- 
formal things can be done to get him 
out of the country. There is nothing 
comparable here 'to the landed immi- 

ant status .'that..you.can . get. 

anada.” - a 


Robert Hurwitt 


Stop It 
gets 
started 


Elliott Isenberg, a graduate student 
at the London School of Economics 
from Queens, New York, iis one of two 
members of the committee who has 
received a delinquency notice for 
having turned in his draft card at the 
October 16 demonstration. “ It means 
that my draft board sent me a form 
letter saying that my offence is non- 
possession of a draft card,” he said. 
He has 30 days in which ‘to appeal this 
notice before being classified 1-A, 
which means potential cannon fodder. 


Elliott’s situation when he refuses to 
be inducted will be a difficult one. “I 
personally am planning to go back to 
the States eventually, probably some- 
time after I finish my degree,” he told 
this reporter, “‘ Obviously I expect a 
trial and jail, but maybe .. . if this 
thing grows and grows in size it’ll be 
harder for them to prosecute.” 


Egg-rolling ? 


Stop It has about 350 members in Lon- 
don and a loose sort of structure. Its 
position is for immediate withdrawal 
of all American troops from Vietnam, 
but, within that position, it tries to in- 
clude as many ideas as possible. “ It’s 
sort of a place,” Pincus said, “ where 
people can come who are opposed to 
the war for whatever the reason and 
just do their thing.” 

Many members of the committee, 
however, feel ‘that this is not enough. 
They want to broaden the base of 
their committee and have ‘it serve as 
a focus, in Danny Schechter’s words, 
“for building a movement in this 
country.” “ Americans can’t build a 
British movement,” he says, “but I 
think that we all want to build some 
sort of international system; a com- 
mon movement which challenges 
American domination and its mani- 
festations in various countries.” 


All the members of the committee 
fee] that there is something wrong 
with the peace movement in Britain 
today. “I think that I have, up till 
now, nothing but contempt for the 
British peace movement,” says 
Michael Haag, who otherwise loves 
the country. “ Every Easter they have 
their annual egg-rolling rally, institu- 
tionalised, like a Bank Holiday. It 
loses its force.” 

And Paula Maenak, a middle-aged 
member, ‘adds, “This committee is 
better than most of the movement 
here because it talks about social 
change. You can’t have peace without 
social change.” ee 

Some members of the British peace 
movement are wary about thiis sort of 
criticism coming from Americans 
here. It seems to smack of arrogance. 
“ Stop It is an elitist group,” said one, 
“that concentrates on getting pub- 
licity for publicity’s sake. It’s mainly 
a small group of students at LSE try- 
ing to lead without any 'troops.” 
David Robinson, however, is more 
optimistic. “The way they got in- 
volved in October 22,” he said, “ and 
in this British complicity. thing 
(they’re doing most of the research) 
‘is a welcome sign.” This sign, and the 
projected: demonstrations for March, 
‘indicate that Stop It Committee, 
whether or not it-achieves its. goal.of 
helping to build a British radical 
mavement,. will,.certainly,, provide 
some major impetus in ‘that direction.” 


“The great heresy of the modern 
world is that it ceased to worship the 
Lords of Life, who made the rivers 
flow, caused the animals to mate, and 
brought forth the yearly miracle of 
vegetation. . . . It prostrated itself, 
on the contrary, before the dwarfs, 
with their mechanical ingenuity, and 
the giants, with their imbecile power. 
Today our lives are perpetually 
menaced by these ‘ busy people’; we 
are surrounded by their machines, 
and for worship we turn their prayer 
wheels of red tape.” (From “ Sticks 
and Stones” by Lewis Mumford.) 


It is a bit more than 40 years now 
since Lewis Mumford began his im- 
passioned philippics against the 
technological obsessions of Western 
man. The quotation above, taken 
from an early Mumford study of 
American architecture and civilisa- 
tion, dates from 1924. Since that 
youthful effort, Mumford’s scope has 
broadened, from American architec- 
ture to world culture generally, and 
his vision has grown more complex 
and more sombre. 


But the issue under discussion has 
always remained the same: how are 
we to ensure that human values re- 
main at all points paramount to the 
technical capers of the dwarfs and 
the giants? For Mumford, the only 
legitimate function of a machine, a 
building, a city, or a social system is 
that it should facilitate the expansion 
of the total personality, body, mind, 
and soul. 


Frankenstein 


The question that he has committed 
himself to posing ever more force- 
fully is never “how much, how fast, 
how big”; but rather “how condu- 
cive to the good life”: a question 
which, he insists, takes us beyond 
economic necessity into the province 
of art, philosophy, and religion. 


In so far as his studies of technology 
have fronted on issues of social 
justice, Mumford can be set down as 
a man of the Left. But his critique of 
the perversions of capitalist indus- 
trialism has always gone deeper than 
the conventional left-wing analysis, 
exploring realms where _ socialist 
doctrine tends to become fogbound, 
if not downright doltish. At the root 
of Mumford’s thought lies, not 
sociology, but a profoundly esthetic 
sensitivity for the psychobiology of 
man and his works. 


So, where traditional left-wing criti- 
cism leads us, inevitably, stolidly, to 
the finality of class interest, Mumford 
will press the analysis further, into 
those layers of life that undercut 
ideologies and institutional forms; 
into anthropology for the nuances of 
a mythic or ritual motif; into psycho- 
analysis for the libidinal drive or the 
controlling archetype; into art and 
literature for a hint of what he has 
called “the superorganic”. This is 
the mind of an artist, perhaps more 
so than the mind of a scholar: it 
joiters over form and symbol and 
deals in the affairs of man with that 
sense of the divine which has be- 
come an impossible embarrassment 
for our grimly secularised in'elli- 
gentsia. 

Behind Mumford ‘there stands, not 
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Marx, but Emerson, Freud, Jung, 
Kropotkin; and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the English biologist and city 
planner Patrick Geddes, the mentor 
who was responsible for radically 
reformulating the young Mumford’s 


understanding of technology. Mum- L 


ford has never failed to pay homage 
to Geddes in every one of his books; 


indeed, it was after Geddes that he Y 


named the son he was to lose in 
World War JI. (The moving book 
Green Memories [1947] tells the 
brief story of Geddes Mumford’s life.) 


Critics tend to make much of the fact 
that Mumford identifies himself as a 
“ generalist ” (though he could justi- 
fiably identify himself as at least 
three different kinds of specialist), 
usually with the niggling intention of 
denigrating his judgment in one or 
another of the so-called “fields of 
study” that his thinking tends to 
range across. True enough, a Mum- 
ford book (and his latest, The Myth of 
the Machine,* is no exception) will 
ordinarily draw freely on anthro- 
pology, psychology, biology, literature, 
history, art criticism, politics, philo- 
sophy. 

No doubt, for the sake of professional 
convention, Mumford could conjure 
up the label of a specialisation that 
corralled this body of material: say, 
the Human Ecology of Industrial 
Society? (He himself describes his 
intellectual purpose in Technics and 
Civilisation [1934] as that of placing 
“technical development within the 
setting of a more general social 
ecology ”.) But, in fact, the allegation 
of amateurish trespassing that such 
critics raise ‘is ilegitimate. Deep 
minds don’t study ‘‘fields” or “ dis- 
ciplines ”; they study problems, and 
they follow wherever the problems 
lead. Disciplinary lines of demarca- 
tion are, after all, more a matter of 
academic politics than intellectual 
reality. 

The problem that Mumford has been 
pursuing for the past generation is 
the Frankensteinian dilemma: how 
does it come about that man has 
created, out of his own cunning and 
aspiration, a culture that now bids 
fair to crush him out of existence? 


Prehistory 


The answer which Mumford offers us 
in The Myth of the Machine is that 
man has been victimised by a mis- 
conception of his own nature as that 
nature ‘is revealed by human history. 
And the misconception, Mumford 
wisely discerns, is shared in common 
by most of the collectivist and 
capitalist pe uae who now vie for 
domination of the technological pro- 
cess. But the “history” that must 
be scrutinised in order to reveal this 
tragic falsification turns out to be, 
most crucially, “prehistory ”. 


More than one half of Mumford’s 
book deals with the paleolithic and 
neolithic periods. This, along with 
the chapters on the Bronze Age em- 
pires, is the meat of the book, the 
final chapters, which cover the 
medieval and early modern period, 
becoming, I feel, too diffuse and 
hasty. 


*Secker & Warburg 50s 


Theodore Roszak 


MUMFORD AND THE 
MEGAMACHINE 


The purpose that Mumford sets him- 
self in reviewing the culture of early 
man is to offset the cautious tendency 
of many specialists to reduce the 
examination of precivilised Jife to its 
material artifacts. “Modern man,” 
he tells us, “‘has formed a curiously 
distorted picture of himself by in- 
terpreting ‘his early history in terms 
of his present interests in making 
machines and conquering nature.” 
Such a restricted focus inevitably 
warps our image of man by turning 
him, essentially, into homo faber, an 
incipient technician wholly absorbed 
with the ‘tasks of bare physical 
survival. * 


Moreover, ‘it influences us to inter- 
pret ‘the advent of civilisation as 
merely a quantitative elaboration of 
material technique. And, since homo 


faber has achieved greater scope for 
his 'techniical, especially his machine- 


making, skill within civilised 
societies, we are led to regard civil- 
isation as a progressive development 
away from barbarian backwardness, 


Thus, the “ myth of the machine ” is 
that vision of man which sees him 
primarily as tool-maker and which 
then ‘describes human development 
by way of an optimistically ascend- 
fing line ‘connecting eolith to compu- 
ter, in this fashion subtly prejudicing 
us ‘in favour of all those cultural and 
social forms that support unrestricted 
‘technological elaboration. 

Undoubtedly, this “myth” is the 
vulgar stereotype of man’s develop- 
ment that prevails in the advanced 
industrial societies: it figures critic- 
ally in the metaphysical undergirding 


Right: The early megamachine in 
operation in Nineveh. A 
monumental sculpture of a bull is 
being hauled on a sledge. Note 
gang bosses with uplifted staves. 
(From Austen Henry Layard’s 
“The Monuments of Nineveh ”.) 
Left: Subterranean mechanisation. 
The series of inventions which 
made deep mining feasible paved 
the way for many of the major 
technical innovations of the last 
five centuries. The railway, the 
subway, the mechanical lift, the 
steam engine, air conditioning, 
daytime artificial lighting, all 
derive from mining practice. The 
illustration demonstrates a closed 
system for automatic mine 
drainage, without workers, in 
which a watermill is attached to a 
pumping system to carry off 
underground water. (From 
Agricola’s “ De Re Metallica ”.) 


of their technologically obsessed 
public policy. It is undeniable, too, 
that a great many anthropologists 
and archeologists have contributed 
to our technocratic folk lore by their 
austere refusal to “speculate” 
beyond the material evidence of their 
discipline. A good recent example of 
such professional purism would be 
Stuart Piggott’s Ancient Europe from 
the Beginnings of Agriculture to 
Classical Antiquity (1967), which 
systematically refuses to probe for 
the mind behind the surviving 
archeological matter. 


At the same time, Mumford might 
have made it clearer that within the 
last generation there has grown up a 
“new anthropology” (as Eric R. 
Wolf of the University of Michigan 
has called it) whiich has significantly 
challenged such narrow-gauged con- 
servatism. Only last year the English 
prehistorian Grahame Clark, speak- 
ing before the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, called it a “ common 
error” to suppose “‘that because 
archeologists are concerned with 
material data, they are limited to the 
material aspects of culture” (though 
he avoided saying how “common” 
that error still is among his profes- 
sional colleagues). In his desire to 
push beyond the material remnants 
of early man, Mumford is not with- 
out allies among the specialists, and 
he might have been a bit more 
generous in recognising their exist- 
ence. 


Self-designing 


In countering the “ myth”, Mumford 

asserts this thesis: 
“At every stage man’s inventions 
and transformations were less for 
the purpose of increasing the food 
supply or controjling nature than 
for utilising his own immense 
organic resources and expressing 
his latent potentialities, in order 
to fulfill more adequately his 
superorganic demands and aspira- 
tions. .. . To consider man, then, 
as primarily a ‘tool-using animal, is 
to overlook the main chapters of 
human history. 


‘“Opposed to this petrified notion, 
I shall develop the view that man 
iis pre-eminently a mind-making, 
self-mastering, and_ self-designing 
animal; and the primary locus of 
all his activities lies first in his own 
organism, and in the social organ- 
isation through which it finds fuller 
expression.” 


Mumford’s effort to prove this thesis 
is a tour de force of learned specula- 
tion. It is a joy to accompany him on 
this imaginative adventure in search 
of the origins of human conscious- 
ness, language, magic, ritual, art: for 
such are the activities of the spirit 
which Mumford would have us be- 
lieve preoccupied early man’s dis- 
tinctly human energies through the 
more ‘than 400,000 years of his 
evolution, during which his material 
technology was little more than a 
few sticks and stones and the ability 
to control fire. 


Hazardous quest 


But how to prove this hypothesis? 
There seem to be five sources on 
which Mumford draws for support in 
his ‘“‘ disciplined speculation ”’. 

1. Imaginative reconstruction of the 
mental processes that may have 
underlain the inventions and the use 
of material artifacts which we have 
recovered. This is a style of specula- 
tion at which Mumford is the undis- 
puted master, Take, for example, his 
shrewd recognition of the fact that 
the chief neolithic crafts (weaving, 
modelling, carpentry, pottery- 
making) are precisely those that 
modern psychiatry has hit on as 
forms of “occupational therapy” 
especially capable of restoring emo- 
tional balance. This is the sort of in- 
sight that illuminates the emotional 
basis of an entire cultural epoch. 


2. Extrapolations from the practice 
of contemporary primitives. 

3. The identification of presumably 
prehistoric ‘traits that one can still 
discover surviving into the historical 
period. 


4. Psychoanalytical insights, often of 
a Jungian provenance. One might 
mention here that it has been one of 
Mumford’s special projects over the 
past decade to raise the dream to a 
status of anthropological significance. 
This line of thought began to assume 
major dimensions in Mumford’s 
Transformations of Man (1956). 

5. Intuitive probes that are generated 
from Mumford’s personal vision of 
man. That is: a good deal of Mum- 
ford’s reasoning flows from the pre- 
mise that there is within man’s 
nature an irresistible need for moral 
purpose and esthetic expression. 
Mumford is honest enough to admit 
that his imaginative quest’ can be- 
come a ‘hazardous business” and, 
while he devotes an entire chapter 
to justifying (I think quite cogently) 
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his use of some of these sources, I 
suspect that he will have little luck 


in breaking down the inveterate 
scepticism of hard-nosed profes- 
sionals like Professor Piggott. 


The fact remains, however, that 
Mumford’s speculation goes out to- 
wards matters that are supremely 
worth speculating about. He has his 
eye steadily on the important issue, 
which is the capacity of pre-history 
to reshape and enrich our concep- 
tion of human nature. Those pro- 
fessionals who reject such “ hazard- 
ous business ” in favour of restricted 
certainties are quite simply foregoing 
the humanist project and reducing 
themselves to irrelevant technicians. 


The crux here is emphatically not 
one of methodological respectability; 
it is rather a philosophical and moral 
choice which depends ultimately, I 
think, on our emotional make-up. 
What is knowledge for? Do we settle 
for an academic precision which is 
conveniently within our grasp, or do 
we, despite the difficulties, reach out 
for an image of man which can serve 
as a guide to life? 


Dreams and myths 


Mumford, then, presents the essen- 
tial task of early man as being that 
of exploring his own humanness. It 
was the non-material culture of 
dreams, language, ritual, and myth 
which occupied man in his pre- 
dominant search for self-understand- 
ing. At every point, it was meaning 
which prevailed over material 
prowess. Man explored his own 
organism (Mumford calls the process 
“ibiotechnics ”) and carried on an 
investigative love affair with his en- 
vironment long before he gave more 
than minimal attention to  tool- 
making. 

Mumford is especially sharp at draw- 
ing out how very much mesolithic 
and neolithic man was able to achieve 
in the way of physical well-being 
simply by observing closely, and then 
working with ‘the grain of, the natural 
forces that he perceived. This is the 
deeply personalist and ecological 
mode of existence that Mumford 
wants ito pose as the humanly normal; 
this is what man grows more and 
more apart from as he goes about 
subordinating himself to the demands 
of machine technology. 

At what point did this tragic aliena- 
tion set in? ‘Tronically, Mumford 
identifies the advent of highly touted 
civilisation as the turning point. And 


here J think that he has safely passed 
beyond risky speculation. For it is all 
too clear that the river valley king- 
doms of Mesopotamia and Egypt in- 
troduced a radically different vision 
of life than that which one finds 
among primitive men. Cosmic power- 
lust, compulsive regimentation under 
a privileged echelon of divine des- 
pots, terror, exploitation: these were 
the hallmarks of “ civilisation”, a 
term which Mumford insists on plac- 
ing between cynical quotation marks. 


How are we to account for this criti- 
eal transition from neolithic state- 
lessness to civilised authoritarianism? 


Wilderness 


Mumford seems to come as close as 
anyone to working out this classic 
conundrum by emphasising, sociolo- 
gically, the predatory relationship of 
hunters to early agricultural com- 
munities (one is reminded of Jack’s 
role in The Lord of the Flies) and, 
psychologically, the manipulation of 
our human weakness for magic by 
primordial priest-kings like the rain- 
maker chieftains of neolithic Egypt: 


“This essential coalition between 
royal military power and often 
dubious supernatural authority [he 
reminds us] anticipated a similar 
alliance between scientists and 
mathematical games-theorists with 
the higher agents of government 
today; and was subject to similar 
corruptions, miscalculations, and 
hallucinations.” 
The proposition is a gloomier one 
than Mumford seems to realise. For 
if even “science” is so easily con- 
verted into a species of mumbo- 
jumbo, does this not suggest that 
men are haunted by an irrepressible 
need to be mystified and so cursed 
with an incurable vulnerability? 
Diderot was certain that “ enlighten- 
ment” (meaning the scientific world- 
view) would strangle the last king in 
the guts of 'the last priest. But kingly 
power seems only to have demo- 
cratised its style and nationalised 
its rhetoric, and at last to have co- 
opted the scientists as an improved 
breed of court magician. And here is 
Mumford, 200 years after Diderot, 
finally confessing that it “will always 
be one of the puzzles of history... 
why this ‘civilised’ technical com- 
plex should be regarded as an un- 
qualified triumph.” 
Seen as Mumford presents it, in the 


continued on next page 
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total context of human development, 
our latest 5,000 years of history 
stand as a block: on balance, one 
continuous and only intermittently 
interrupted experiment in the build- 
ing of ever better engineered “ mega- 
machines”. Mumford’s insight here 
is brilliant, for there is really nothing 
sO apt as his comparison of despotic 
pyramid-building in the Old Kingdom 
with our own thermonuclear defence 
establishments and their space ex- 
ploration adjuncts: the same mind- 
less waste, the same grinding regi- 
mentation, the same political presti- 
digitation, the same suppression of 
human vitality. No one who has 
grasped the obscene implications of 
a megamechanical perversion like 
the RAND Corporation’s elaborate 
plans for civil defence (a vast under- 
ground pyramid to sequester all our 
miserabie carcasses from inevitable 
death) can miss the parallel. 


We catch the full meaning of 
“machine”, as Mumford uses the 
word here, in our revealing employ- 
ment of terms like “political 
machine” or “war machine”. This 
is ‘“‘ machine ” in the sense that Marx 
used the term when he observed in 
1852 that “the effect of all revolu- 
tions has been merely to improve the 
government machine, not to smash 
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it.” Ultimately, the megamachine is 
that which usurps humane purposes 
and reduces men to mere “man- 
wer units ” for the sake of further- 
g the irrational pursuit of domin- 
ance and destruction. Five thousand 
years after Sargon and Menes, it is 
still the dealing out of genocidal 
death which absorbs the bulk of 
“civilised” society’s brains, energy, 
and treasure: 
“These colossal miscarriages of a 
dehumanised power-centered cul- 
ture monotonously soil the pages of 
history from the rape of Sumer to 
the blasting of Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam, Tokyo and Hiroshima. Sooner 
or later, this analysis suggests, we 
must have the courage to ask our- 
selves: Is this association of in- 
ordinate power and productivity 
with equally inordinate violence 
and destruction a purely accidental 
one?” 
And later Mumford quotes from the 
Egyptian Sixth Dynasty: 
The army returned in safety 
After it had hacked up the land of 
the Sand Dwellers 
After it had thrown down its en- 
closures 
After it had cut down its fig trees 
and vines 
After it had cast fire into all its 
dwellings 
After it had killed troops in it by 


many-thousand, 
and comments, 


“That sums up the course of Em- 
pire everywhere: ... from the 
earliest Egyptian palette to the 
latest American newspaper with 
its reports, at the moment I write, 
of the mass atrocities coldbloodedly 
porre aed with the aid of napalm 

mbs and defoliating poisons, by 
the military forces of the United 
States on the helpless peasant 
populations of Vietnam: an inno- 
cent people, uprooted, terrorised, 
poisoned, and roasted alive in a 
futile attempt to make the power 
fantasies of the American military- 
industrial-scientific elite 
‘credible ’.” 


Mumford’s literary mode has always 
been that of the scholar, and one 
would have to be perverse to over- 
look the wealth of evidence that he 
has carefully assembled in all his 
works to support his arguments. But 
his style of mind is that of the poet 
and prophet. Behind the historian of 
cities and technics, there is the voice 
of Amos, crying now in the cyber- 
nated wilderness, ‘““O hear ye the 
word of lamentation that I say unto 
you.” And it is indeed a lamentation 
with which Mumford is in the way of 
finishing his long and distinguished 
career. 

In his first major work, Technics and 


Civilisation, his outlook was buoyant. 
His expectation was that industrial 
civilisation would transcend “ this 
period of indiscriminate mechanical 
experiment” and proceed to “ con- 
tract the machine to those areas in 
which it serves directly as an instru- 
ment of human purpose.” He was 
writing then in the first rose-tinted 
dawn of the Roosevelt New Deal when, 
in America at least, intellect, con- 
science, and even artistry seemed at 
last to be taking charge of a brutally 
philistine industrialism that had 
finally run itself aground. 

In retrospect, of course, the seem- 
ingly progressive social reforms of 
the thirties look like so much fool’s 
gold. And now, 30 years later, it is 
not the industrial future, but nostal- 
gia for the neolithic village, with its 
“nurture of life, sharing of com- 
munal goods .. . ungrudging coopera- 
tion in all the tasks needed to main- 
tain the integrity or the prosperity 
of the local group” that dominates 
Mumford’s vision. And he asks, with 
all the pathos of a sensitive heart 
turned sour by the evils of perverted 
promise: ‘“‘In an age whose inordin- 
ate scientific triumphs have brought 
on grave doubts of its own capacity 
for survival, are we sure that these 
surviving archaic traditions are man- 
kind’s worst curse, or the greatest 
obstacle to man’s continued develop- 
ment?” 


ivor coox Who's for sex? 


In his article, “Sexual Engines or 
Lovers?’ (December 8), David Hol- 
brook replied to critics (among them, 
Ivor Cook) of his earlier review- 
article called ‘Sex, Science, and 
Identity” which we published on 
November 10. Here, Ivor Cook attacks 
Holbrook’s rebuttal. 


What is at issue between David Hol- 
brook and myself is not sex, in the 
erformance of which, for all I know, 
olbrook may be to me as an Olympic 
medallist is to a one-legged octogen- 
arian. I have long suspected ‘that 
Holbrook ‘is ‘a philosophic idealist, and 
his approving mention of Bishop 
Berkeley, the arch-solipsist, is con- 
vincing evidence of this. 
Berkeley started the red herring that 
no object exists outside the mind; a 
denial of reality which idealists them- 
selves confute by an assiduous atten- 
tiveness to the publication of works 
which, on their own theory, are in- 
tended for a public which is itself 
only a myth of their own creation. 
Because of the belief that thought can 
exist without a brain with which to 
do the thinking, subjective ideas, no 
matter how irrelevant or confused 
they may be, are given a dignity which 
far transcends their ‘intrinsic worth, 
for their creators insulate themselves 
against objective criticism by regard- 
ing critics as inferior myths of their 
own imagining. 
It is from such philosophising that 
such mimsy mumblings as those o 
Jung arise, where ‘the phantasies and 
wild musings of disordered minds are 
dignified as racial memories, culmin- 
ating in his quasi-scientific Conserva- 
tion of Psychic Energy “law ”. 
Where I part company from Holbrook, 
some ten thousand miles back along 
the road, is this: that I regard the 
world as real, existing quite indepen- 
dently of my capacity to comprehend 
ft. This real world can be ‘tested, 
measured, tasted, smelled, held, and 
to an ever increasing extent, under- 
stood. Ideas, whether thought or 
phantasy, arise from this real world 
(our brains are as real as the kicked 
stone with which Dr Johnson refuted 
and confounded Berkeleian idealism) 
and just as a thing can be examined 
in all its many-sided reality, so can 
ideas also be examined and evaluated 
scientifically. 
Science, ‘if Mr Holbrook will forgive a 
dirty seven-lettered word, is man’s 
attempt to comprehend the universe 
and everything: within, whethérothe 


Sistine ceiling, the Chromatic Fantasy, 
the four-stroke engine, or why X has 
a penchant for guardsmen and dirty 
socks. If science cannot as yet explain 
why Debussy’s La Mer has the effect 
it does, or why my dog urinates three 
‘times, neither more nor less, on every 
spot it honours, this is not because the 
idea of science ‘is wrong, but because 
‘it is still in its infancy. 

The fact that science 'is often wrong 
and always inadequate is not an ex- 
cuse for abandoning ‘the attempt at 
comprehension, but a very good 
reason for ‘trying again and again till 
we get the answer right. Which is why 
I do not really give a damn that 
Kinsey or Masters-Johnson sometimes 
used defective techniques and came 
up with the wrong answers. Those 
errors will be corrected tomorrow, so 
soon as the inevitable conflict between 
defective theory and objective reality 
arises. 


What matters now is that these people 
Tecognised yet another ‘aspect of 
human activity which needed digging 
‘nto, and made a first tentative effort 
to paeple with the problem. What 
Holbrook is saying is that the attempt 
should never have been made, on the 
ground ‘that sexual relationships are 
faerie-born, poet-swaddled matters of 
the spirit which the muck-booted 
ministrations of the sexologist can 
only defile. 


Pish, tush, and ahem! Which came 


f first? The pain, or ‘the kick ‘in the 


pane! “Love”, or the two human 
eings to whom love ‘is a mode of 
expression of the relationship existing 
between tthem? This is not a denial of 
the essential ‘importance of psy- 
chology, ‘which ‘is equally susceptible 
to genuine scientific exploration, but 
a recognition of the fact that we are 
dealing with male and female bodies 
and what occurs between them. 
To talk about mental empathy, when 
we do not even know ‘the mechanics 
of ‘the machine with which we are 
dealing, is to enter cloud cuckoo Jand. 
Before sailing to far-off El Dorado it 
will be much ‘better to check the com- 
pass and find out how the ship will 
ride. Idealism or a golden lure may 
help in adversity, but ‘these will not 
caulk a leaky vessel. 
David Holbrook’s Jungian connections 
(if I may ‘be forgiven: the pun) are 
revealed in such sentences as these: 
~ “No! one -can escape ‘these fears; 
sinte they come inevitably from our 
infantile curiosity about the ‘inside 


of Mummy (faeces, milk - and sib- 
lings!) ”” [and] “ There is also the 
truth’ of ‘inner reality’ which also 
needs to be explored by other 
forms of symbolism ... the ‘facts’ 
here are subjective facts which we 
ean only study by identification, 
through poetic symbolism .. .” 
Mr Holbrook takes for granted an 
“infantile curiosity’? which appar- 
ently arises from nowhere and which, 
conflicting with observed reality, gives 
rise to inescapable fear. This simply 
is not true. The infant has neither 
fear nor curiosity, but instead rudi- 
mentary needs, and iif these are satis- 
fied it simply goes back to sleep. 
During the process of satisfying these 
needs, the child receives impressions 
of ‘the outside world, and these, in 'the 
natural course of events, are almost 
always associated with its mother. 
Thus 'there arises a physical depend- 
ence on a single individual, and this 
in its 'turn gives rise to a more com- 
plex relationship which we label 
“emotional”. Provided the physical 
needs of the child, together with the 
ensuing psychological demands, are 
entirely met, the child is satisfied, and 
will tolerate with indifference any and 
every object, fact, or relationship 
which does not conflict with its imme- 
diate needs. 
Naturally, the child is learning all the 
time, and so its mental and physical 
horizons expand. It will even, one 
day, acquire curiosity, simply in order 
to expand and extend the pleasure it 
discovers from its environment. But 
it will not, for instance, become 
“jealous ” unless it has something ‘to 
be jealous about. The child who is 
jealous of the attention paid by its 
mother to brother, sister, or father, is 
one who is already in some way or 
other deprived of the physical or 
emotional attention that ‘it feels is its 
due. If that child has been whole- 
somely and properly nurtured, it will 
feel no antagonism of any sort, even 
towards sex or feces. 
There is no such thing as “inner 
reality”, if by that Mr Holbrook 
means an effect which arises without 
a cause; and if he agrees that effects 
are the result of causing agents, then 
surely we must examine ‘the cause 
rather than deny its existence. Even 
the “symbolism” ‘that he would use 
as a'too] is no‘more ‘than a convenient 
analogy, and has no real existence of 
its own. These are the convoluted toys 
of Berkeléian ‘idealism; they ‘are not 
effective tools for prising open reality; 


rather, they are murks or fogs, and 
must be recognised for the psycholo- 
gical blindfolds that 'they are. 
Berkeley, like Jung, belongs to a by- 
gone and archaic preoccupation with 
defining the world. It is now over a 
century since it was realised that our 
task ‘is not to describe reality, but to 
change it, and it is passing strange 
that Berkeley’s peruked old head 
should again rise ‘to frighten us with 
Halloween mouthings and grimaces, 
After all, Lewis Carroll himself 
mocked Berkeley’s ideas with his 
Cheshire Cat who vanished, leaving 
only the Grin to survive; but since 
Carroll was himself a sexual deviag- 
tionist of no small order, it really is 
colossal cheek of David Holbrook ‘to 
offer Dodgson to act as Jekyll to his 
Hyde. With Holbrook acting as living 
evidence of how much human needs 
may be bedevilled by myth and phan. 
tasy, the case lis surely established 
for a properly objective scientific 
approach to reality, and ‘in particular 
(for this is the subject under discus- 
sion) towards human sexual relation- 
ships. 

It is a matter of factual observation 
that sex is the most prominent area 
of human activity where reality is 
mucked about by myth. What possible 
harm can arise from discarding phan- 
tasy which, by its very nature, is 
irrelevant, and substituting fact? Is it 
not true ‘that for generations there 
has ‘been a marked discrepancy 
between pry expressed morality 
and the dingy reality beneath? Who, 
in this day and age, will stand and 
defend cant? ‘And who cannot recog- 
nise the harm that arises from such 
myths as ‘the belief that a cure for 
syphilis is intercourse With a virgin? 
Most educated people will at once 
recognise the falsity of this folk myth, 
but only because they know that it is 
‘alse. 

In how many other instances is even 
“educated” belief founded upon a 
lie? We do not know simply because 
we do not know. And that. Mr Hol- 
brook, ‘is why it is so essential to dis- 
cover the facts, not in order to sub- 
stitute intercourse before a camera 
for love, but so that human relation- 
ships can blossom as they should. To 
call up Blake, the supreme poet- 
realist, in support of Berkeley, is to 
assault intelligence. Blake would have 
been on our side in this! First let us 
deal with the myths and facts of sex. 
ihe ean get round to Mr Holbrook 
ater. sla Sem 
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DONT FORGET 


Paul Goodman’s MESSAGE TO THE 
MILITARY -INDUSTRIAL COM. 
PLEX, 


published simultaneously in PEACE 
NEWS and FREEDOM 


Broadside reprints are available NOW, 
price 6d (5s per dozen; 5 doz for £1) 


Order your quantities from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Gut and other reactions 


Peter Cadogan (December 8) iis in 
error in asserting that human nature 
is so constructed that people will not 
lie down to war and tyranny. God 
knows, they have submitted to a 
bellyful of war in the last 50 years, 
and the people of this country are 
now lying down to the tyranny of 
Boss Wilson who allows hiis dogs only 
one bite. 


There are a minority of left-wing 
groups which are worthy of respect, 
but they seem powerless against 
the majority who share the moral 
débacle of the Labour movement. The 
cause of nuclear disarmament was 
paralysed by Canon Collins and his 
dupes of 'the Labour Party when, six 
years ago, they decided to vote for 
all Labour candidates, including 
ardent bombers. A perfect example 
of double-think! The CND dupes may 
march to Aldermaston like so many 
marionettes, to the laughter of the 
bombers who know that they are 
merely wind and water like the 
barber’s cat, and that they will do 
nothing to stop the flow of nuclear 
weapons. 


Far worse, however, are the Labour 
back-benchers who recognise the foul 
nature of the American crimes in 
Vietnam. They denounce those crimes 
in passionate speeches, and ‘then, 
when the Party whip is applied to 
their backsides, the dogs put their 
tails between their legs and march 
into the lobby behind Boss Wilson 
in support of the American atrocities. 
There ‘is one word suitable for the 
cowardice of these betrayers of the 
children of Vietnam: it is prostitution. 


I approve Peter Cadogan’s suggestion 
that we should occupy Whitehall for 
hours with 5,000 people at each end. 
But more important is that we should 
call on all Labour MPs either to vote 
against the present government 
policies on Vietnam and _ nuclear 
weapons or to resign. The first step is 
to cleanse the Augean Stable which 
is the present residence of the Labour 
Party. 

F. O’Hanlon, 

27 Hayling Rise, 

Worthing, Sussex. 


Though I share the depression of 
Peter Cadogan (December 8) with 
regard to the frustration of those who 
would have peace at the cheapest 
price, I think there is much encour- 
agement in the fact that, as never 
before, the issue of non-violence is on 
the agenda of every table of social 
action. 


Though some Black Power elements, 
usually the newest recruits with no 
thought yet of programme, charge 
their blood-vessels to bursting point 
against non-violence, it still rema'ins 
for them ‘the actual witness, happen- 
ing, and address to conscience that 
initially brought them out of their 
Negro bondage into a new image of 
Black Freedom. The courage and 
manhood of the non-violent disrupted 
their own state of passive debility, 
and they haven’t yet learned to accept 
this dislocation as an asset of person- 
ality reconstruction. 


for a peaceful New Year you will need the 


International Peace Diary 1968 


full of useful information, including 64 pp World Peace Directory, 16 pp 


World Maps 


DAY-TO-A-PAGE 8s 6d (post 8d) 
Six for 45s post free 
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So too with many of the new demon- 
strators for peace and withdrawal 
from Vietnam. We have brought them 
to some self-realisation through our 
countless and costly acts of civil dis- 
obedience. They have joined us in the 
broad base of protest against the war 
which we have created, but they are 
moving in with the least risk as they 
feel it in their newly activated 
“ guts 228 

Ultimately, we hope and expect, they 
will see that it takes real guts to go 
non-violent. As they experience this 
uproar inside, and learn to live with 
it as part of the price and penalty of 
a competitive society, they will come 
to realise more and more that one can 
never truly establish a new principle 
or ethic except at one’s own expense. 
This will always be the formula for 
creative living for mankind. 

Edward Gottlieb, 

Chairman, War Resisters League, 

5 Beekman Street, 

New York, NY 10038. 


Peter Cadogan would like it pointed 
out that in his article “ (I Can’t Get 
No) Gut-Reaction” (Peace News, 
December 8) a typing error turned 
his phrase “invest the American 
embassy ” into “ invade the American 
embassy,” which was not what he had 
in mind. He would also like to dis- 
sociate himself from the title which 
we attached to his article. 


Pacifists and war 


If I may reply to Michael Clay 
(December 15), I don’t believe in a 
just war; I believe all war ‘to be evil, 
but I do believe that there are ex- 
ceptional circumstances in which to 
fight may be a lesser evil than to 
submit, and I think that the Hitler 
war was one of them. 


I hope that Michael Clay won’t just 
dismiss this distinction as an attempt 
to gloss over an awkward application 
of a moral principle. There is, in any 
case, something unreal in talking 
about the wars of the mid-20th 
century as though they were no dif- 
ferent from the Wars of the Roses. A 
quite small minority of pacifists could 
have prevailed against any of those 
armed squabbles in a_ fortnight, 
whereas the leaders of modern states, 
equipped with modern technology, 
can ride roughshod over such stout 
individuals and proceed to kill 
millions of people and enslave many 
millions more almost indefinitely. 


What may be worse, they have the 
power now to extinguish human life 
altogether. In ‘these circumstances, 
and because mass brainwashing is so 
efficient, so ruthless and so pervasive 
(and we have now reached a horrible 
point where even the persuaders are 
persuaded), the importance of a non- 
compliant minority making a stand 
against violence becomes secondary 
to what it tis making that stand for. 
When the scale and scope of human 
institutions puts an enormous and 
permanent discount on the signific- 
ance of personal morality, and ele- 
vates the virtues of mass conformity 
to whatever the leaders may ordain, 
then it is time to look hard at these 
institutions to see in what way they 
can be modified, so that they come to 
reflect the free working of our moral 
sensibilities, rather than preordaining 
the very nature of the social issues 
which engage us well before we have 
been able to establish our own moral 
priorities. 

John Papworth, 

Editor, Resurgence, 

22 Nevern Road, 

London SW5. 


Greetings for the New Year to Peace News and its readers from 


Concord Films Council 
Nacton, Ipswich Tel: 0473 76012 


Our New catalogue (price 2s 6d) contains details of over 400 documen- 
tary films on contemporary problems of life. 


Stop Press. Just arrived “The Voyage of the Phoenix” a 1 hour colour 
television documentary of the trip of the Phoenix with medical supplies 


to North Vietnam. 


New Year 


Greetings from 


Eric Walker Ltd. 


For Film Projection, Public Address, Conference Recording, Tape 


Transcribing. 


Please note our new address from February 1, 1968. 


124 Wardour Street, W1 
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Non violent team for Cambodia 


Bob Overy writes: On December 23, 
two people left London airport for 
Cambodia. Cecily Hastings, a lecturer 
at a Roman Catholic teachers’ train- 
‘ing college, and Vasu Dev, an Indian 
working as a clerk in Britain, were 
bound for Phnom Penh, the capital of 
Cambodia. They were to make 
arrangements for the arrival from 
England of the 26 members of Non- 
Violent Action in Vietnam. 


On a later flight, the Rev Michael 
Scott, director of the Africa Bureau 
and well-known for his activities on 
behalf of the Nagas in India, was also 
on his way to Cambodia as a member 
of the three-man advance party. They 
were to work out with officials in 
Phnom Penh plans for the Non- 
Violent Action team to spend at least 
two months on the Cambodian border 
with South Vietnam. The main party 
will leave London on January 4. 


Members of the group are delighted 
with the response from Cambodia’s 
head of state, Prince Sihanouk, to 
their request to be admitted. “He 
seems to have understood the spirit 
in which we intend our action,” says 
Roger Moody, secretary of the group, 
pointing to the section iin Sihanouk’s 
letter where he congratulates them 
on their willingness to “ participate 
in the sufferings and partake of the 
dangers of ‘the civilian population.” 


There is still a residual hope among 
the team, however, that they will be 
allowed as a body into North Vietnam. 
The North Vietnamese have signified 
their willingness to receive three 
people from the group, and Cecily 
Hastings, Michael Scott and Gwynfor 
Evans, the Plaid Cymru MP, will be 
proceeding from Cambodia to Hanoi 
soon after the team arrives on Janu- 
ary 5. This second advance party 
will endeavour to persuade the North 
Vietnamese ‘authorities to admit the 
whole team for work as medical 
orderlies in hospitals. 


The main reason for the North Viet- 
namese reluctance 'to admit the full 
team appears to be the extensive 
damage that Hanoi is suffering from 
air-raids and the difficulty of moving 
members of the team back and forth 
daily from ‘the hotel where they would 
be staying to the different hospitals. 


If the main body of the team has 
therefore to remain on the Cambo- 
dian border, it is planned to leave 
two people behind in Phnom Penh to 
liaise between the three in Hanoi and 
the rest of the party, and also to 
send back daily reports to a support 
group in England. The group ‘in Lon- 
don will be headed by Jeanne Smythe. 


The border areas of Cambodia and 
South Vietnam are, of course, in dis- 
pute between the two countries and 
also in constant danger of attack from 
US and South Vietnamese forces, who 
claim that Cambodian territory is 


From Sihanouk 


Sir, 


ee 


Roger Moody, secretary of Non-Violent Action in Vietnam, and Peggy Smith, 
originator of the project, at a meeting of the team in London. (Photo: Ray 
Partington.) 


used as a “sanctuary” by NLF 
troops. The team plans to live with 
Cambodian villagers who are under 
attack, or threat of attack. It hopes 
both to observe ‘unwarranted 
attacks on neutral Cambodians which 
may be 'taking place” and, above all, 
“to associate non-violently with them 
as action against 'the war in Vietnam 
and in an attempt ‘to dissuade the 
United States from extending it.” 


What will the team do in Cambodia? 
Roger Moody points out ‘that for the 
Cambodians it will be sufficient that 
they have come: to observe and to 
involve themselves ‘in the lives of the 
villagers as fully as possible in areas 
“under particular danger”. He 
thinks it would be an impertinence 
for 'the team to seek to “help” the 
villagers. There is, though, the possi- 
bility of actually encountering Ameri- 
can troops on the ground and of 
“persuading them in action”, if only 
to call off a particular sortie. 
This aspect of the project is, of 
course, particularly important to 
those members of the team who see 
their action as a first step in 'the pro- 
cess of persuading ordinary people ‘to 
go to conflict areas to confront 
militarism. Peggy Smith, the 72-year- 
old pacifist whose idea of going to 
Vietnam initiated the whole project, 
puts iit this way: 
“The great hope is ‘that our effort 
will ‘be followed, and quickly, by 
groups from other countries, till a 
really large mass of non-violent 
resisters confront the military. 
Physically powerless, our strength 
will ‘be ‘in our inspiration and deter- 
mination which may awaken a far 
wider response.” 


THE TEAM , 
In addition to the people mentioned 


I took note with,a lively interest of your letter telling me of the point of your 
courageous action against the criminal aggression of the USA in Vietnam 
and, more generally, in the whole of south-east Asia. 

Let me be permitted to express to you my warmest appreciation by under- 
lining the nobility of the sentiments which inspire you. 

Your mission into our country, consisting of a group which would participate 
in the sufferings and partake of the dangers of the civilian population which 
is victim to the homicidal folly of the American invaders, is very moving. To 
our Buddhist, non-violent eyes, this is an encouragement, coming from a 
country which alas maintains its support for the hateful politics of a power 


drunk with pride and power. 


The delegation from your organisation will be welcome in Cambodia, but I 
think I ought 'to tell you of the material difficulties which your prolonged 
presence in our frontier villages, submitted to the constant attack of 
American and South Vietnamese forces, would create. Nevertheless, your 
testimony against the terrorist aggressions of which our pacific country is a 
victim will help your compatriots to better understand and ‘be aware of th 


lies of certain propaganda. 


I beg you, Sir, accept the assurance of my high regard and sympathy, 


(Signed) Sihanouk 


above, ‘the final team includes: Pat 
Arrowsmith, well-known peace acti- 
vist; Rachel Blake, teacher; Derek 
Russell, research assistant; Jenny 
James, teacher; I. Wynn Evans, Welsh 
Congregational Minister; Kevin 
Huddy; David Gillett, county planning 
and development officer; Philippa 
Moody, university lecturer; Nigel 
Gray, student; Philip Wilson, porter; 
John Heath, biological research 
worker; Susan Burman, shoe sales- 
woman; Teodor Nedeljkov, from 
Yugoslavia, poet; Ben and Muriel 
Azmier, from Canada; Peter Bennet, 
sales representative; John Roberts, 
trainee for Methodist ministry; 
Mandy Makepeace, teacher; Sylvia 
Jones, journalist; Ian Hughes, actor; 
and Grahiam Keen, photographer. 


MONEY 

As a result of the public appeal last 
September and contributions from 
volunteers, 'the cost of return fares 
for the group (£6,000) has been 
raised. Money is still required, how- 
ever, to finance equipment, transport 
and other costs iin Cambodia. Address: 
Non-Violent Action ‘in Vietnam, 1 
Grove Lodge, Hampstead Lane, Lon- 
don N6. 


Is Gandhi 
relevant... 


Peter Cadogan writes: Satish Kumar 
and Anant of the Bhoodan movement 
and the Gandhi Centenary Commit- 
tee (India) have just arrived iin 
England. They will be here until 'the 
end of the first week in February. 
They would like 'to receive invitations 
to speak at meetings anywhere in 
Britain - either together or separately. 
Suggested subjects are: ‘‘ Gandhi as 
a rebel”, “ Non-violent revolution ”, 
“Ts Gandhi relevant to our modern 
problems? ” 

For the first two weeks in January, 
they expect to be in London and 
Southern England. During the second 
two weeks, they hope to be in the 
Midlands, Wales, the North and Scot- 
land. In ‘the first week of February, 
they will be free ‘to go wherever 
opportunity offers. 

The main meeting will be on January 
12 (details later). Besides talking 
about their special subjects they will 
also be ‘interested in discussing possi- 
ble arrangements for the celebration 
of the Gandhi Centenary Year that 
begins lin October 1968. 

Will secretaries of local groups in ‘the 
peace movement, UNA, Humanists, 


etc, who are iinterested in booking 7.3 


our Indian friends. please write to 
them direct c/o John Papworth, 22 
Nevern Road, London SW5 (FRE 
4112). 
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Greetings 

THE WOMEN’S INTERNATION LEAGUE for 
Peace and Freedom sends greetings to all 
peace minded friends. 


Personal 

MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small confereneces etc. 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses etc, Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3, 


Situations vacant 

WANTED full time organiser for the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, North West Region, 
Manchester Office. Apply in writing to: Mrs 
Higgins, Hon Sec NW Region CND, 14 Tib Lane, 
Manchester 2. 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N,1 

Registered at the GPO as a newspaper 


30 December, Saturday 


BRISTOL. Mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed. Chris Shellard. 


30-31 December, Sat-Sun 


PONTEFRACT, YORKS. Brotherhood Church, 
Stapleton, Weekend for young people with 
discussion etc, Accomodation provided, Tele. 
phone Wentbridge 381. Yorkshire area PPU, 


31 December, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. " Salutation’ Snow Hit, 
Jazz club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 

1 January, Monday 

LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill Anarchist Group. Details: John 
Bennett, above address. 

2 January, Tuesday 

LONDON NW6, 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Malvern 
Place, Kilburn, Anarchist Group. 

3 January, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, Libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON WCI. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Wed- 
nesday deliberations. London C100. 
4 January, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street, Oxfam lunch Hour. 


CAMBRIDGE. 7.30 pm. 52 Tenison Road. Dis- 
cussion with David Spreckley, Liberal candi- 
date, Cambridge By-election. Cambridge Peace 
Action. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate, ‘ The 
Freedom Folk'' folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 


LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 
Kings Avenue. (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


Cancellation 


27 DECEMBER, WEDNESDAY. LONDON wet. 
-30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. C100 meeting 
cancelled. 
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